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INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 


An analytical index to more than sixty periodicals and many de- 
partmental bulletins devoted to trades and manufactures, mining and 
metallurgy, lighting, heating, ventilating, etc. 

This Index is to scientific and trade periodicals what the Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literature is to periodicals of a general nature and 
it is published to meet the requirements of Special Libraries and all 
students wanting up-to-date information on subjects of a technical 
nature. 

A recent number refers the reader to 11 articles on Coal Testing; 
30 articles on Dies; 39 articles on Fire Protection; 63 articles on 
Scientific Management; etc., etc. 

All articles of importance in a well selected list of periodicals are 
indexed under as many subject headings as the contents demand and 
much use is made of cross references to direct the searcher for in- 
formation to all sources where material may be found. 

Free sample copy and full information supplied on request. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 











THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Organized 1909 


to promote co-operation among special libraries and individual 
specialists. 

The Association publishes SPECIAL LIBRARIES, every 
month except July and August, containing articles, reviews, notices, 
referencess of special significance and in each issue, one or more 


bibliographies prepared by specialists. 


Subscription price, $2.00 
Address, Secretary, School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS INDEX 


At the Kaaterskill Conference of the Special Libraries Association, 
a group of special reference librarians outlined a co-operative plan for 
collecting information regarding new publications, pamphlets, docu- 
ments, bibliographies, typewritten materials, etc., of special interest to 
legislative and municipal reference libraries. The plan was put into 
operation under the direction of John A. Lapp, of the Indiana Bureau 
of Legislative Information. Fifty institutions co-operated, each of 
whom subscribed to this co-operative service the sum of $25.00 for the 
first year. During the year a weekly mimeographed bulletin was sent 
to the libraries subscribing, all of whom pronounced the plan a com- 
plete success. However, the fact that the mimeographed sheets could 
not be cumulated left something to be desired in the method of publi- 
cation. A plan has therefore been evolved by which the legislative, 
municipal, reference and other large libraries interested in public 
affairs are subscribing $100.00 a year to a fund which is to be used in 
the compiling and printing of a similar index which is to be issued 
weekly, and in a bi-monthly cumulated form, the last cumulated bi- 
monthly issue constituting an annual number, and covering of course, 
in one alphabet, the record of an entire year. The service is to be 
broadened and much enlarged. Books and contents of periodicals will 
be indexed in so far as relates to the field of the index. The bi-monthly 
index will be supplied to libraries who are not regular subscribers at 
special rates. 


Public Affairs Information Service 


In connection with the publishing of the Public Affairs Index 
is proposed to search out and secure for headquarters use one or more 
copies of all items of value. 

We shall make it a part of our plan to secure the sending of val- 
uable material to our subscribers immediately on publication, thus 
saving each subscriber the necessity of individual correspondence. 
Material that cannot otherwise be conveniently secured by subscribers 
will be loaned from our files. 


It is agreed that all revenue received from subscribers during twe 
years will be expended in the direct expenses of the service. 


For circulars and complete information address 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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SNEAD STANDARD STACK 


A bookstack realizing all the principles of modern stack 


construction and offering every advantage to efficient library work. 


WITH uprights of selected, grey iron castings, neatly moulded 
from well designed, clean cut patterns and sand blasted, ground 
and finished to obtain the best possible result. They extend the 
full width of shelves, supporting the latter at all four corners. 


WITH shelves of the Snead Open Bar construction, quickly 
interchangeable at intervals of about one inch, which lock in place 
by gravity and have no end brackets or loose adjustment parts. 
Shelves cannot rattle, their flexibility insures support at all corners. 


WITH a finish, on all fixed parts, of aluminum bronze or light- 
reflecting, air-drying enamel which may be renewed with the 
stack in place. And with a finish, on all movable parts, of black 
semi-gloss, rubber japan baked in ovens to give a smooth, hard 
and elastic covering. 


WITH a compact design which gives a maximum book storage 
capacity, greater than any other form of standard stack. 


WITH all parts of the stack incombustible. 


WITH an open construction of uprights, shelves and deck floors 
which eliminates all hollow spaces and inaccessible dust collect- 
ing pockets which harbor vermin, and permits of thorough fumi- 
gation by germ destroying gases; a construction which permits of 
thorough heating and ventilation of the stack room. 


SNEAD Standard Stack can be adapted to almost any purpose 
and always presents an appearance architecturally beautiful. 


Catalog on request Correspondence Solicited 


The Snead & Co. Iron Works, Inc. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


(FOUNDED 1848) 
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The Special Library and Some of its Problems” 


Ethel M. Johnson, Librarian, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, Mass. 


Ten years ago the special library of the 
type to be discussed in this paper was al- 
most non-existent. Indeed, we might go 
farther and say, that prior to 1909 the spe- 
cial library was a negligible factor in both 
the library and the business world. Today 
there are more than four hundred libraries 
of this kind in the country and their num- 
ber is steadily increasing, Their interests 
are represented by an enterprising organiza- 
tion, the Special libraries association, which 
is affiliated with the American library asso- 
ciation and by a very live sort of publication 
known as “Special Libraries.” The field, 
though still small, is rapidly developing. To 
librarians in the making, it should be an at- 
tractive one as offering a very possible op- 
portunity for the use of their abilities and 
training. 

What is the special library, and how has 
it come about? What particular needs does 
it meet? What are the distinctive feat- 
ures that make it “special”? How does it 
differ from the general library? What are 

“Lecture given before Simmons College Library School 
students, February 24, 1915. 


the methods employed, the kind of service 
rendered? What are some of the principal 
varieties of special libraries, and what have 
they to offer in the way of professional op- 
portunities to the ambitious? These are 
some of the questions to be considered in 
discussing the special library and its prob- 
lems. 

First as to terminology: what kind of 
libraries may legitimately be called special? 
There is some difference in usage here. 
From one point of view any library that 
limits its scope to a particular subject or 
group of related subjects is specialized. So 
each department of a large general library 
is a small special library. So, too, is every 
private collection that follows a definite line 
of interests. Libraries of this type are not 
new. Almost from the start public libraries 
in the great cities have commenced to build 
up special collections; works about Dante, 
Shapespeare, Americana, incunabula, and 
so on. Then there are the departmental 
libraries of large colleges and universities, 
Again there are separate, independent li- 
braries, devoted to a particular field. 
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From the subject side these are special 
libraries. For the most part, however, they 
differ from the general library only in scope. 
Their methods and service are similar; and 
the type of material they handle is apt to be 
pretty much the same, although far more 
detailed along one particular line. Subject 
matter alone does not make a library spe- 
cial in the sense in which we are using the 
term. What then does constitute a special 
library? 

Let us turn to some of the definitions 
which the leaders in the special library 
movement have coined. These collected 
opinions of experts may serve to give us an 
insight into the nature, scope and functions 
of this new type of library institution. 


SOME DEFINITIONS OF THE SPECIAL 
LIBRARY. 
Dr. C. 0. Williamson of the New York public 
library. 

“A special library is an efficient, up-to-date, 
reasonable, complete collection of the liter- 
ature on a particular subject, including not 
only books, but clippings, pamphlets, articles, 
reports, etc., all so completely indexed and 
classified that the latest and best data are 
available without the difficulties and delays 
that are more or less inevitable in a large 
general library.” 

Mr. Arthur D. Little, Boston Chemist. 

“The special library should have for its 
business to collect completely and classify 
in a way to make instantly available every 
scrap of information bearing upon the ma- 
terials, methods, products and requirements 
of the industry concerned.” 

Mr. A. G. 8S. Josephson, The Index office, 
Chicago, 

Discussing “What is a special library?” at 
the meeting of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation held at Ottawa, Canada, June 27, 
1912, says: 

“The special library covers a single defi- 
nite subject or related group of subjects. 
Special methods are used in its administra- 
tion. Documentation will be largely em- 
ployed. The methods of cataloging and 
classifying will also be somewhat different 
from those in use in a general library. The 
classification must be much closer and in 
cataloging less attention need be given to the 
bibliographical description than to the con- 
tents. Not only in methods does the special 
library differ from the general, but its ma- 
terial is to a very large extent different. 
It must have books, it is true, and pamphlets 
and periodicals, though right here does the 
difference begin, because, while the general 
library must keep the whole pamphlet, the 
special library will keep only what it needs. 
Furthermore, the special library is to a 
much larger extent than the general de- 
pendent upon material that has not yet 
reached printed form, manuscripts, letters, 
notes of all kinds, photographs, drawings, 
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tabulated material, all this and many other 

different means of information will be col- 

lected and arranged for future use in special 

libraries.” 

Mr. W. P. Cutter, Librarian of the Engineer- 
ing societies, 

Gives the following epigrammatical defini- 
tion: “The special library is one that serves 
the people who are doing things, while a 
reference library is one which serves people 
who are thinking things.” 

M. 8S. Dudgeon, Secretary Wisconsin free 
library commission. 
“The special library is a utilitarian estab- 
lishment calculated to serve the worker too 
busy to take time for scholarly investi- 
gation. The special librarian becomes, 
in fact, a bureau of investigation. In 
a special library the material of most 
vital importance is not in books, often it is 
not even in print. The special library is a 
clearing-house of live ideas, of live problems. 
The general reference library depends largely 
upon the past, the special library deals pri- 
marily with the present and future, it deals 
only incidentally with the past. The funce- 
tion of the special library is to deliver to 
the busy worker, ready for his use, the rec- 
ords of other men’s thoughts and work and 
experience, in order that there may be no 
duplication of experimental effort and no 
repetition of errors. In order to accomplish 
this function, the material in the library or 
qualifications of the librarian and the nature 
of the work done must be different from 

those of a general reference library.” 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, Librarian, Newark 
public library, 
In discussing the valuation of the special 
library asks “What is the special library?” 
and answers: “Special libraries are the 
first and as yet the only print-administering 
institutions which professedly recognize the 
change in library methods that the vast and 
swiftly mounting bulk of print is demand- 
ing; realize how ephemeral and at the same 
time how exceedingly useful for the day and 
hour is much of the present output of things- 
intended-to-be-read; and frankly adopt the 
new library creed as to print management, 
of careful selection, immediate use, and 
ready rejection when usefulness is past.” 
Mr. Edward A, Fitzpatrick, Secretary of the 
Commission of practical’ training for 
public service of the American political 
science association, 

In a paper on “The special library and 
public efficiency” discusses the special library 
as “a collection of reliable, important and 
adequate records, being interpreted as any- 
thing which contains information; a book, a 
clipping, a tabulation, a model.” 

From the foregoing discussion it is evi- 
dent that the most distinctive feature of the 
special library is not so much its subject 
matter as its service. Before everything 
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else, it is an information bureau. The main 
function of the general library is to make 
books available. The function of the special 
library is to make information available. 
The stock-in-trade of the general library is 
represented by bound volumes of print. That 
of the special library is much oftener repre- 
sented by pamphlets, manuscripts, clippings, 
and filing case material; while the most im- 
portant part of its equipment may not be 
printed matter at all, but human brains. 
The librarian of an engineering society, 
when asked what he considered the most 
valuable reference book replied at once, “The 
telephone directory.” The response aptly 
illustrates the kind of information service 
which it is the business of the special library 
to supply, as an essential duty of the special 
library is to know the individuals and organ- 
izations that are experts on subjects related 
to its own interests, and keep in touch with 
them. 

Of libraries that are special, not simply 
because of their subject matter, but because 
of the service they render, we may mention 
three divisions: the municipal reference 
library, the legislative reference library, and 
the business or corporation library. There 
is much similarity between the municipal 
and legislative reference library. Both have 
to do with public affairs information, and 
their subject matter is in many respects the 
same. The municipal reference library is, 
as its name implies, chiefly concerned with 
collecting information about cities and civic 
interests, particularly those of the munic- 
ipality in which it is located. City charters, 
ordinances, reports of city departments, com- 
missions and committees and of special in- 
vestigations, make up the principal subject 
matter of such a library. 

An important function of the municipal 
reference library is to assist in drafting 
ordinances. For this purpose the charters 
and ordinances of other cities and reports as 
to their effectiveness are secured. Digests 
and compilations of such information as this 
are made for the use of city councilmen and 
other city officials. How does the commis- 
sion form of city administration work in 
different states of the country? is an illus- 
tration of the kind of information such a 
library should be prepared to furnish. 

There are today a dozen libraries of this 
kind in several of the larger cities. In some 
instances they are branches of the public 
library, in others they have been established 
independently. A growing interest in this 
sort of work is attested by the municipal 
reference course offered by the Library 
school of the New York public library. This 
is a graduate course open to candidates who 
have completed the work in recognized 
library schools. 

The legislative reference library has a 
broader field. Laws of the different states, 
both proposed and enacted, federal legisla- 
tion and the laws of other countries, as well 
as the reports of state and federal commis- 


sions, federal decisions, vetoes; test cases, 
represent the matter with which this kind 
of library works. As it is intended pri- 
marily as an aid to legislators, it is fre 
quently associated with the state library. 
The first library of this sort was established 
in New York in 1890. Thirty-four states 
now have such institutions, and it probably 
will not be long before every state is so 
equipped. 


Expert service in interpreting material,: 


and making briefs and abstracts is provided. 
An important feature is the bill drafting 
department which is engaged in drawing 
up proposed legislation in concise, legal 
form. <A course of training for this kind 
of library work is offered by the Wisconsin 
free library commission and the University 
of Wisconsin Library school. The field is an 
excellent one for men and women of special 
ability. 3ut in the nature of things it is 
definitely limited. 

It is the business library, however, the 
information service department of the large 
corporation, the manufacturing, or mercan- 
tile establishment, that is our subject for 
chief consideration. This is the most recent 
library development and represents an in- 
novation in both the business world and the 
library field. Just when and how the first 
library of this kind started, it would be 
difficult to say. Miss Loomis in an inter- 
esting paper on “Libraries that pay,” in the 
Independent for June 26, 1913, tells how one 
special library came to be organized by a 
business firm. The firm in question lost a 
valuable contract because they did not have 
available information which would have en- 
abled them to make a bed rock bid. As a 
result of this rather costly lesson, they 
established a service bureau to keep them in 
touch with matters pertaining to the in- 
dustry. 

I fancy, however, that the greater number 
of such libraries have developed gradually. 
Heads of departments collected material of 
interest, then came to feel the advantage 
of having it brought together in one place 
available for all. Then the question of car- 
ing for it arose, and someone from the 
clerical force was put in charge. Finally, 
with the accumulation of material the need 
for expert service made itself felt, and a 
genuine library was evolved. Mr. George 
Lee, Librarian of Stone and Webster’s, has 
an interesting outline in Special libraries 
for April, 1914, showing the development 
of the special library in the commercial 
firm. It is suggestive also in indicating the 
changing attitude of the special library to 
the methods of the general library 

How do libraries of this type differ most 
conspicuously from the general library? 
Mention has already been made of the differ- 
ence in scope and material Whereas the 
latter attempts to cover the broad field of 
human knowledge, the special library for 
the most part limits its subject matter to 
one quite definite line of interest: —Engi- 
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neering work; electric wiring and lighting, 
traction service; factory architecture; or re- 
tail selling. At first sight there seems in 
the make-up of the business library a dis- 
proportionate amount of manuscript and 
pamphlet material. In some instances the 
entire collection may be represented by this 
sort of equipment. The rows of vertical files 
and transfer cases in which such a coliection 
is kept, give the appearance of a business 
“office rather than the conventional kind of a 
library. The atmosphere, too, smacks largely 
of the business office. The telephone occupies 
a prominent place as one of the most valu- 
able reference tools. One of the definitions 
previously given sums up points of differ- 
ence in a nutshell: ‘The general library is 
for the men that are thinking things, the 
special library is for the men that are doing 
things.” 

Popular conception pictures the library as 
a quiet, spacious, book-lined apartment, 
where the scholar may pour over weighty 
volumes, or the leisurely reader may while 
away a pleasant hour or so. The business 
library transforms this picture into a 
crowded office on the tenth floor of a large 
commercial building, with every inch of 
space utilized, and an alert attendant an- 
swering calls over the wire. 

Particularly striking is the difference in 
type of service rendered. The public library 
is apt to be passive in its attitude. The 
business library is active, aggressive even. 
The public library brings together large col- 
lections of books, and devotes its time to 
caring for them with much elaborateness 
of detail while waiting with open doors for 
patrons to come and avail themselves of its 
treasures. The business library gets its ma- 
terial in shape for use in the quickest pos- 
sible time and sallies forth for its patrons, 
button-holes them with the news: “I have 
information that is worth dollars and cents 
to you, come and see,” and if its patrons 
prove obdurate, the library is no whit dis- 
couraged, but follows the time-honored ex- 
ample of Mahomet and the mountain. And 
as in nine cases out of every ten the busi- 
ness man believes he is too busy to go to 
the library, the library simplifies matters by 
going to him. This is done by keeping in 
touch with the interests of the managerial 
force, directors and heads of departments, 
and sending them information and material 
that is known will be of use to them. 

Press notices mention plans for establish- 
ing a similar industry in a near-by city. 
News of this competitor is at once sent to 
the manager. A consular report explains 
how in a European country waste products 
from such factories are utilized. The pub- 
lication or an abstract of it is forwarded 
to the department chiefly concerned with 
this question. How the current magazines 
are routed through the departments is illus- 
trated in an article in System for July, 1914. 
In some libraries the following method is 
employed: A list of the periodicals taken 
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by the library is sent to the various de- 
partment heads with the request that they 
indicate the ones they would like to see as 
issued. An attendant then carries the maga- 
zines around and the following day collects 
and redistributes them. A director wishing 
to see a magazine for a longer time checks 
the tag attached to it with his name and it 
is returned to him after it has gone the 
rounds. 

The fact that the special library is a 
business proposition and must make good 
or show cause for its existence explains 
many of the characteristic methods. It may 
not boast a credit entry on the cash books, 
but it must prove itself an asset through the 
value of its service. To do this it must be 
alert to anticipate the needs of its patrons. 

As speed is an essential factor in busi- 
ness, the library must equip itself for prompt 
service. No time can be given to unneces- 
sary details; cataloguing and other technical 
processes must be reduced to their simplest 
form. Full names of authors and various 
possible spellings go disregarded. The yawn- 
ing gap after the middle initial is allowed 
to yawn, and dates of birth and death are 
left unverified. Much of the imprint matter 
is omitted, as exact size, various pagina- 
tions, and series entry. Time is money, 
and the business man frowns on all such 
time-consuming trifles. 

By the use of the vertical file much of the 
cataloguing itself is done away with. For 
with guide cards arranged alphabetically 
by subject and numerous cross references, 
the file becomes its own catalogue, and by 
the addition of dummy cards, uniform in 
size with the guides, it may include the 
charging system also. This method is em- 


ployed in the Youth’s Companion library 
which is represented almost entirely by 
filing case material. 


Space is another matter that conditions 
both methods and material in the business 
library. Rent and overhead costs are charged 
against the library, and in the business sec- 
tions rents are extremely high. The library 
must contract itself into the smallest pos- 
sible quarters and utilize every inch to the 
best advantage. A common complaint from 
public libraries is lack of adequate stack 
room. Could they see the meagre floor 
space allotted the majority of business 
libraries they might well regard their own 
domiciles as palatial. 

This physical restriction plays a large 
part in determining the attitude of the busi- 
ness library toward its possessions. Only 
material of vital importance and timely in- 
terest may be given house room. Much 
discriminating must be used in selection and 
rejection of printed matter. If a certain 
article in a magazine is of value, that is 
kept, and the rest of the periodical dis- 
carded. As soon as any part of the collec- 
tion has passed its usefulness it must be 
weeded out. The business library cannot 
afford to harbor dead material. 
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A feature of the business library that 
makes effective service possible with a very 
limited amount of material is its dependence 
upon communication with other organiza- 
tions and individuals for much of its most 
valuable data. What are the United States 
regulations regarding the use of a certain 
substance in the manufacture of food prod- 
ucts? The business librarian at once gets 
into telephone connection with the local 
representative of the federal health depart- 
ment and secures the desired information at 
first hand. The public library is much more 
apt to depend upon its own resources. And 
if it has not the desired information avail- 
able it is very sorry, but that is all there is 
about it. The business library regards it as 
a part of its job to keep in touch with 
information sources of probable interest to 
the business, and make the best possible use 
of them. So important is this acquaintance 
with information sources that to a large 
extent it may be said the business library is 
the librarian himself. 

What special demands does the business 
library make? What opportunities does it 
offer? What are its advantages and disad- 
vantages? And how does it compare pro- 
fessionally with the general library? These 
are questions that to the prospective librarian 
are of chief concern. 

First as to requirements. Business ability, 
initiative, adaptability, willingness to assume 
responsibility, count for much more than 
technical training. A college man or woman 
with the qualifications just enumerated 
would generally be preferred to the library 
school graduate, although the advantage of 
library training is coming to be recognized. 
The field is a fairly good one. A special library 
organizer reports that ordinarily there are 
more calls from business firms than appli- 
cants to fillthem. Also that there is a greater 
demand for women than for men. The reason, 
however, is hardly flattering. It is the sorry, 
but well known one, that women will 
accept a lower salary than men. The same 
authority feels that the financial rewards 
and chances for advancement in this field 
are much better for men than for women. 
The man librarian can make business ac- 
quaintances for the firm, he can do work 
that a woman would not be asked to, and 
can meet other men on a business footing. 

In general the rewards in the business 
world are higher than in professional or 
semi-professional circles, and the same ap- 
plies to the business librarian who makes 
good. Personally I am inclined to think 
that business executives consider service 
rather than sex, and that in so far as the 
woman librarian proves herself of financial 
value to the firm, her work will receive 
recognition. 

Those whose ties or interest bind them to 
the East should give particular attention 
to the special library. For while the best 
field for the general library work is in the 
West or Middle West, the opposite holds true 
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of the business library for the very practical 
reason that nearly all of the business 
libraries are confined to the Atlantic sea- 
board. 


So far the business library field seems 
particularly attractive. It offers opportunity 
and recognition to the person with ability, 
initiative, and original ideas. It gives free- 
dom and chance for individuality in place of 
the often mechanical routine of the public 
library. The large library has come to be 
systematized much as the modern factory. 
The work for each individual is definitely 
planned. There is, as in the factory, the 
division of labor that disassociates the 
worker from the work as a whole. Except 
for the librarian in chief, there is little 
chance for constructive, original work. And 
even the librarian himself may oftentimes 
be hampered by a non-progressive board of 
trustees. 


Are there no drawbacks in connection with 
the business library? A very serious, indeed 
to many, a prohibitive disadvantage of this 
work arises from the very nature of business 
itself. And that is its sensitive response to 
general financial conditions. Business library 
positions are unstable because business itself 
is unstable, and is subject to periodic de- 
pressions and panics. The general library 
in the time of industrial stagnation goes on 
as a matter of course. Lucky is the business 
library that suffers nothing more than a 
sharp retrenchment. In many instances, 
however, it is lopped off remorselessly as 
the readiest way of cutting down expenses. 
This goes to show that the business library 
is still in an experimental stage. A large 
number of firms still regard it as a pleasing 
luxury to be cherished during prosperous 
times and promptly dispensed with in ad- 
verse ones. 


Even here, however, there is compensa- 
tion, for while the library may be discarded, 
the librarian who has proved himself of 
value is likely to be retained in another 
position as assistant secretary, advertising 
manager or publicity agent according as his 
talents show a bent. This might be cited 
as another advantage of work in a business 
library, that it opens the way for advance- 
ment in other lines of business, while the 
routine of the regular library tends to rig- 
idity and makes difficult vocational shifting. 

After all, the important thing in choosing 
one’s work, and the thing that really makes 
for success in it, is not the stability or in- 
stability of the position, venturous spirits 
challenge change, nor financial reward nor 
advancement, but opportunity for growth 
and happiness. It is a very great truth that 
Stevenson presents in that wonderful story 
of the Lantern Bearers, that it is our joy 
in doing a thing that makes that thing 
worth while and that “to miss the joy is to 
miss all.”” In a very real sense the criterion 
of our success is in our happiness in our 
work, irrespective of its tangible rewards. 
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The Man and the Book* 


By R. H. Johnston, Librarian, Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 


Public librarians are inclined to be touchy 
if it is implied that the public library sys- 
tem is not in close touch with the man of 
affairs. The existence of special libraries is, 
to some at least, a standing statement that 
this is not the case. Personally I see no 
reason why limitations due to endowment 
and equipment should not be frankly ac- 
knowledged so that the scope of the various 
existing agencies for public education shall 
not overlap. I take it that the President of 
this Association feels that this is the case 
in making the subject of this session: The 
Library’s opportunity as seen by the econo- 
mist and the man of affairs. 

It goes practically without saying that an 
institution supported by public funds can go 
only to a degree in assisting the individual. 
I take it that the public library would not 
think of devoting the entire time of its force 
for days or weeks to an individual reader. 
The special library in almost all cases is 
prepared to spend all of its time in exactly 
this way, provided the reader is one of the 
supporters of the special library. 

It is natural also that a public library, 
interested as it is in all phases of knowledge, 
should not be able to devote as skilful at- 
tention to any particular subject of interest 
as a library engaged in the investigation and 
collection of material in that specific subject. 

It is not to be expected either that the 
public library as a public institution will 
feel at liberty to assemble this material 
either in favor of or against any subject of 
political or economic significance. In Dr. 
Spofford’s words, the public library will not 
“guarantee its wares.”” On the other hand 
the special library will have no hesitancy 
in arranging its literature for or against the 
regulation of the jitney. 

But between these two extremes there 
are various things that the public library 
ean do for the business man which are be- 
yond the province and powers of the small 
or special library. 

For one thing the public librarian is in 
excellent position to see the gaps at present 
existing in printed literature. When the 
Union Pacific railroad company made an 
effort to secure a well-grounded system on 
which to promote its employees, it intro- 
duced an Educational bureau. But when 
that Bureau sought for the proper text books 
that would give the railroad man the eco- 
nomic and social principles which would 
illuminate his technical work and imbue 

*Presented at a joint meeting of the New York 
s‘ate library association and the Special libraries 


association, Haines Falls, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1915. 


him witii the impulse for further and 
sounder knowledge, it was found that there 
were plenty of practical treatises and plenty 
of economic treatises, but no treatises in 
which theory and practice were properly 
placed in juxtaposition. I understand too 
that one of the large corporations in the 
United States is at the present time facing 
a similar problem. In the case of the Union 
Pacific railroad books were actually written, 
for the most part by university men suffi- 
ciently long removed from the academic 
atmosphere and not too long drilled in the 
technique of railroads. The public librarian 
is in a position through his acquaintance 
with writers and publishers to suggest the 
preparation of works that will fill such gaps, 
or can at least draw attention to them. 

The public library is also in a _ better 
position to collect material of a primarily 
local bearing which may later develop into 
importance from a national standpoint. In 
the present federal valuation of railways 
there is necessary a quite elaborate delving 
into the ancient history of the roads. To 
determine “original cost” of the New York 
Central railroad it is necessary to obtain the 
records of the ten or more individual com- 
panies Which before 1853 operated between 
New York and Buffalo. Most of the records 
of construction, cost of stations and right of 
way are scattered in the various towns along 
this four hundred odd miles, probably in 
garrets or cellars, from whence it can be 
drawn by the public librarian who knows 
the old citizens of the town and their in- 
terests. Much could be done to assist both 
the government and the companies if the 
public libraries could produce this material. 
Somewhere about 1827 an experiment was 
made by Judge Wright, then engineer of the 
Delaware and Hudson railroad, with a single 
rail railroad from the terminus of the canal 
to the coal fields of the company. The ex- 
periment of course was due to the high duty 
on iron rails, but the incident may have a 
bearing on the original cost of the road. I 
have been unable to discover any account, 
official or other, of this experiment. Some 
public library in New York state may have 
that or may know Judge Wright’s descend- 
ants and be able to locate some such report. 

Probably the most important subject be- 
fore the business man today is export trade. 
I do not know of any library except the 
Philadelphia commercial museum into which 
a business man can walk and obtain a direct 
answer to his inquiry: What are the meth- 
ods of such and such a firm in securing 
trade with Brazil? Of course, the business 
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man is not usually able to read anything but 
English. A bibliography is to him of no 
assistance—of the many lists issued by the 
Bureau of railway economics none go to the 
supporters of the Bureau. In his own organ- 
ization he asks and expects to get direct 
answer on any topic relating to his business. 
If he has a librarian that librarian will have 
digested this class of information. But, 
failing this, is there no method by which 
the public library can answer this business 
man’s question? My answer is that the 
public library should keep in touch with the 
various special libraries so that failing 
through the handicap of organization or 
endowment it would still have the means to 
meet the question of the business man. This 
does not, however, relieve the librarian of 
the public library situated in an industrial 
center from having made special effort to 
have secured such information for citizens 
of that town. 

It is well for the public library to remem- 
ber on the one hand that libraries were 
first established for the use of students ac- 
customed to the use of books and that the 


public library methods are still tinged with 
this use. On the other hand the business 
man is impatient of anything but results. 
He does not want “all the literature on the 
subject.” He will not pursue the search him- 
self—he is an executive—and if he sends a 
member of his firm other than the librarian 
there will still remain the difficulties of the 
catalog, the difficulties of languages, the 
weighing of authorities, which make the 
work most laborious. The Daily commerce 
reports are finding great favor with business 
men at the present time because they give 
succinct facts of value to the man of affairs. 
While libraries are adopting more generally 
the practice of notifying their patrons of 
the appearance of books and articles of spe- 
cial interest to them, this practice could be 
extended most profitably by the _ public 
libraries in their relations with the business 
men of their towns. This will not bring him 
to the library, but he doesn’t want to go to 
the library, and there is no real reason be- 
yond those of statistical origin why the work 
of the library should be performed within 
its own doors. 
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and traffic upon the public streets, adopted 
Apr. 29, 1914. (No, 29826, new series.) 

Official traffic ordinance. June 6, 
1914. 31 p. (City clerk.) 

Mohler, Charles K. New street traffic regu- 
lation for Los Angeles, Cal. Engineering 
news, May 1, 1913, v. 69: 895. TA1.E6,v.69 

Welsh, Max J. Relieving traffic on con- 
gested streets. Municipal engineering, 
Mar. 1914, v. 46: 208-209. TD1.M9,v.46 

Memphis. 
Memphis. Chief of police. Laws of Tenn. 
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and ordinances of the’ City of Memphis 

regulating traffic upon the streets, auto- 

mobiles and vehicles of all kinds. 
Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. Common council. Rules of the 
road, July 1, 1914. 22 p. 

Police dept. Annual report. Mil- 
waukee, 1913. HV7595.M5A4 1913 

Regulation of traffic: p. 3. 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. Police dept. Traffic ordinance 
of Minneapolis and Minnesota automobile 
laws. 1912. 23 p. 

Mobile. 

Mobile. Ordinances of the city of Mobile. 
1907-1913. Mobile, 1913. 

Ordinance to regulate the use of the 
streets of the city: p. 85-88. 
Montgomery. 

Montgomery. Code of ordinances of Mont- 
gomery. TT. J. Dowdell. Montgomery, 
Brown print. co., 1914. 

Vehicles, automobiles, bicycles, drays 
and hacks: p. 147-154. 
Newark. 
Newark, N. J. Traffic ordinance. 1912. 
New Haven, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. Ordinances relating to 
the speed of animals, bicycles, street cars 
and other vehicles. 1910. 

New Orleans, La. 

New Orleans. Ordinances. Regulating traf- 
fic in the city of New Orleans and provid~ 
ing for the licensing of chauffeurs, drivers, 
etc. 1914. 16 p. 

New York. 

Citizens’ traffic committee; vehicle acci- 
dents on the streets; the law and traffic 
regulations. Rider and driver, Feb. 14, 
1914, v. 47: 3. SF277.R5,v.47 

The city’s Christmas present: Road rules. 
Rider and driver, Dec. 19, 1903, v. 27:6. 

SF277.R5,v.27 

Clowes, FE. S. Street accidents, New York 
city. American statistical association. 
Publications, June, 1913, v. 13, 449-456. 

HA1.A6,v.13 

Relates to accidents from automobiles, 

trolleys, and wagons in New York, 
and in London, Paris and Berlin. 

HA1.A6,v.13 

Eno, William P. Street traffic regulation; 
general street traffic regulations—special 
street traffic regulations...New York, The 
Rider and driver publishing co. [1909] 
63 p. HE370.E6 

Fifth Avenue recommendations. Rider and 
Driver, Jan. 4, 1913, v. 45: 12. 

SF277.R5,v.45 

Fifth Avenue traffic changes. Rider and 
driver, Dec. 21, 28, 1912, v. 45: 12,10. 

The first sane, reasonable and efficient mo- 
tor vehicle law ever framed in America. 
Rider and driver, Mar. 21, 1914, v. 48: 16- 
19. SF277.R5,v.48 





McAdoo, William. Guarding a great city. 
New York and London, Harper & brothers, 
1906. 349 p. HV818.N5M2 

Merchants’ association of New York. Sum- 
mary of laws and ordinances applying to 
streets and public places in the city of 
New York, May 1, 1913; and the duty of 
police officers and citizens in connection 
therewith. 61 p. 

Mr. Eno opens battle for better traffic reg- 
ulations. Rider and driver, July 11, 1914, 
v. 48: 13-14. SF277.R5,v.48 

New York (City) Police dept. Ordinance 
relative to speed regulation. June 27, 1913. 

Regulations for street traffic. 
Oct. 26, 1914. 4 p. 

New York solons spurn sane motor law. 
Rider and driver, Apr. 4, 1914, v. 48: 11. 

SF277.R5,v.48 

New York’s traffic conditions. Rider and 
driver, Jan. 17, 1914, v. 47: 3. 

Our views must stand corrected. Rider and 
driver, Dec. 27, 1913, v. 47: 5. 

Regulation of street traffic. Municipal jour- 
nal, Jan. 5, 1910, v. 28: 12-13. 

TD1.M95,v.28 

Rules for driving issued by the Police de- 
partment of the city of New York. Rider 
and driver, Dec. 26, 1903, v. 27: 2. 

SF277.R5,v.27 

A traffic deputy. Rider and driver, Feb. 7, 
1914, v. 47: 3. SF277.R5,v.47 

Traffic experts to aid aldermen. Rider and 
driver, Feb. 28, 1914, v. 47: 3. 

William Phelos Eno, Esq., to whose public 
spirited labors...are due.,.the general 
movement for the improvement of street 
traffic in New York. [Portrait.] Rider 
and driver, Dec. 19, 1903, v. 27: 5. 

Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma City. Passenger fares, draymen’s 

rates and rules of the road. 1914. 
Omaha. 

Omaha. Police dept. Ordinances govern- 
ing motor and vehicle traffic on the 
streets. Jan. 5, 1915. 

Paterson, N. J. 

Paterson, N. J. Ordinance for the regula- 

tion of traffic upon the public streets. 1909. 
Philadelphia. 
City club of Philadelphia. City club bulle- 
tin, Dec. 7, 1910. Philadelphia, 1910. 
JS1261.C47 
Protection against accidents, by Delos 
F. Wilcox, p. 151-153. 
Regulation of traffic, by Thomas B. 
Blynn: p. 153-157. 

Philadelphia. Dept. of public safety. An- 
nual report...preceded by the 3d annual 
message of Rudolph Blankenburg. Phila- 
delphia [19147] HV7601.A45 1913 

Rules and regulations gov- 
erning street traffic 

Rules and regulations governing street traf- 

fic in Philadelphia. Engineering and con- 
tracting, Sept. 30, 1914, v. 42: 321-324. 

TA201.E5,v.42 
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Pittsburgh. 


To relieve traffic congestion in Pittsburgh. 

American city, July, 1913, v. 9: 73. 
HT101.A5,v.9 

Traffic signals for Pittsburgh. Municipal 

journal, Jan. 7, 1915, v. 38: 12. 
TD1.M95,v.38 
Portland, Ore. 

Portland. Traffic ordinance for the regula- 
tion of street traffic, passed Feb. 17, 1915. 
Portland, Municipal reference library, 
1915. 16 p. 

Helping water and land traffic in Portland, 
Oregon. American city, Mar. 1913, v. 8, 
276. HT101.A5,v.8 

Providence. 

Harris, Alton W., comp. Official Providence 
building laws, traffic and plumbing ordi- 
nances and laws of Rhode Island... Provi- 
dence printing co., 1915. 282 p. 

TH225.P93P8 1915 
Providence traffic ordinances; p. 265- 
274. 
Richmond. 

Richmond. Board of police commissioners. 

Street traffic regulations and rules for 


driving. Aug. 1, 1911. 
Rochester. 
Rochester. Municipal code of the city of 
Rochester. Public safety and good order. 
1905. 


Traffic regulations. 1913. 19 p. 


St. Louis. 

Crutcher, Harry M. New traffic rules for 
St. Louis. Municipal journal, Oct. 1, 1914, 
v. 37: 460-461. TD1.M95,v.37 

Rotary traffic system in force in St. Louis. 
Automobile, Feb. 4, 1915, v.32:249. 


TL1.A6,v.32 
St. Louis. Metropolitan police dept. Traffic 
ordinance 25,104. Rules and regulations 


governing street traffic by the Street de- 
partment and Police department. 1915. 


San Diego. 

San Diego, Cal. Traffic ordinance, no. 5570, 
approved May 8, 1914. 

San Francisco. 

The Automobile hand book for chauffeurs 
and auto drivers and San Francisco guide 
book for tourists...San Francisco, Chauf- 
feurs’ Union no. 265 [1914] 216 p. 

HE5634.S4A8 

San Francisco. Traffic ordinance. 1914. 

Semaphore with automatic whistle to direct 
traffic in San Francisco. Electric railway 
journal, Apr. 3, 1915, v. 45: 671. 

TF701.865,v.45 
Seattle. 

Seattle. Police dept. Rules for driving and 
the regulation of street traffic. June 20, 
1912. 21 p. 

Sioux City. 

Sioux City, Ia. Ordinances, etc. Traffic 

ordinance. An ordinance relating to street 
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traffic and regulating the use of streets, 
alleys and public places in the city of 
Sioux City, by street cars, carts, drays, 
hackney coaches, omnibuses, carriages, 
wagons, motor vehicles, and other vehicles, 
providing a penalty for violation thereof. 
Pub. by authority of the City council, 
[Sioux City? 1911?] 7 p. HE372.S62 1911 
South Bend. 

South Bend. Ordinance to regulate moving 
travel and traffic upon the streets, alleys 
and public places of the City of South 
Bend, and providing punishment for vio- 
lation thereof. 1910. 


Spokane. 
Spokane. Dept. of public safety. Ordinance 


no. c-1832: an ordinance regulating traffic 
on streets of Spokane, Wash., Nov. 30, 


1914. 8 p. 
Syracuse, 
Syracuse. Bureau of police. Rules for the 
regulation of traffic. 1913. 12 p. 
Toledo. 
Toledo. Traffic ordinance. 1914. 16 p. 


Washington, D. C. 


District of Columbia. Commissioners. The 
law and regulations relating to street traf- 
fic in the District of Columbia as amended 
to June 30, 1915. 64 p. 

Eno, William P. Traffic regulations at the 
Capital. Rider and driver, Feb. 15, 1913, 
v. 45: 13-14. SF277.R5,v.45 

New York and the “near side.” Rider and 
driver, Feb. 6, 1904, v. 27: 5-6. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Star, Jan. 19, 1904. 

SF277.R5,v.27 

Traffic regulations in Washington. Rider 

and driver, Feb. 15, 1913, v. 45: 3. 
SF277.R5,v.45 

U. S. Congress. House. Committee on the 
District of Columbia. Regulation, etce., 
traffic on highways in the District of Co- 


lumbia. Report. Jan. 7, 1910. 5 p. (61st 
Cong. 2d sess. House. Rept. 57.) Ser. 
no. 5591. 

Wichita. 


Wichita, Kan. Street traffic regulations and 
rules for driving. Mar. 20, 1914. 
Worcester. 
Traffic regulations. 


Worcester, Mass. Jan. 


1, 1912. 16 p. 


European Cities. 
Berlin. 

Berlin. Magistrat. Bericht tiber die Ge- 
meindeverwaltung der Stadt Berlin in den 
Vorwaltungs-jahren. 1906 bis 1910. Ber- 
lin, J. Sittenfeld, 1912. 1 v. 

JS5485.A4 1906-1910,v.1 
Omnibusse: p. 243. 

Berlin’s splendid automobile streets. 

mobile, July 31, 1913, v. 29: 186-187. 
TL1.A6,v.29 

Chicago. Bureau of statistics. The Chicago 

city manual...Chicago, Bureau of statis- 


Auto- 
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tics and Municipal library, 1913, 203 p. 
JS702 1913 
Example of the city of Berlin consid- 
ered: p. 109-111. 
1914. 
English speaking police of Berlin: p. 93. 
Street regulation in Berlin. Additions, Jan. 
1, 1913. American city, Mar. 1913, v. 8: 
333. HT101.A5,v.8 
The “Verband Gross-Berlin,” a new form of 
metropolitan government. Engineering 
news, Aug. 14, 1913, v. 70: 310. 
TA1.E6,v.70 








Brussels. 


Brussels. Ordinances, etc. Ville de Brux- 
elles. Police gouvernementale & locale du 
roulage, de la circulation et de la voirie 
en général... Bruxelles, Impr. ve. J. Baert- 
soen [19007] 106 p. 

London. 


Eno, William P. Street traffic conditions, 
public carriage service and automobile 
licensing in London and Paris, September- 
November, 1909. Police department from 
7 A. M. to 7 P. M. traffic regulation, in- 
eluding an account of the introduction of 
New York traffic regulations in Paris and 
suggestions for further improvements in 
New York. New York, The Rider and 
driver publishing co. 1910. 13 p. 

; HE370.E58 

Gt. Britain. Board of trade. Report of the 
London traffic branch of the Board of 
trade. 1912. London, Printed for H. M. 
Stationery off., 1913. HE4719.L71A8 1912 

Tramway passengers to wait in queues: 
p. 26; Street accidents, possible reme- 
dies: p. 64-66. HE4719.L71A8 1912 

Parliament. House of commons. Se- 

lect committee on motor traffic. Report... 

together with the proceedings. ..London, 

Wyman and sons, 1913. 4 v.in 2. (Parlia- 





ment, 1913. H. of C. Repts. and papers. 
519, 278.) HE5663.L8A4 1913 
Harris, H. P. London traffic problem. Lon- 


don municipal society. Municipal reform 
pamphlet no. 62. 

Keegan, George, and F. T. Wood. Trans- 
portation facilities of London and Paris as 
of October, 1918. [New York, 1915] 126 p. 

HE5613.K4 
London—Regulation of traffic: p. 70-78. 
Paris—Street traffic: p. 116-119. 

London traffic dangers. Scientific American 

supplement, Apr. 3, 1915, v. 79: 2138. 
T1.352,v.79 

New York (City) Board of estimate and ap- 
portionment. Bureau of franchises. Re- 
port upon the investigation of motor bus 
operation in London and Paris made in 
July, 1913. New York, 1913. 45 p. (No. 
125, 2d ed.) JS13.N5m,no.125 

Whither are we drifting? American motor- 
ist, July, 1913, v. 5: 624 TL1.A47,v.5 

....Examination....instruction and.... 
probation for a position as...driver in 
London... 
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Manchester, Eng. 

Manchester, Eng. Watch committee. Re- 
port of the sub-committee...on traffic con- 
gestion; causes—relief. Manchester, 1914. 
178 p. 

Marseille. 

Marseille. Ordinances, etc. Réglement et 
tarif de voirie pour la ville de Marseille... 
Marseille, Impr. Moullot fils afné, 1901. 
120 p. HES373.F76A4 1901 

Paris. 

Paris. Conseil municipal. Rapport...sur la 
circulation générale des voitures et des 
piétons a Paris [et Rapport supplémen- 
taire...sur un project de code de la cir- 
culation urbaine]...[Paris, Impr. munici- 
pale, 1910] 274 p. 

HE373.F8A3 1910 
Proposition relative a l'in- 
stallation de signaux et de preteaux indi- 
cateurs destinés A faciliter la circulation 
...[Paris, Imprimerie municipale, 1911] 
16 p. HE873.F8A3 1911 


A cause for thanksgiving. Rider and driver, 

Mar. 7, 1914, v. 47: 3. SF277.R5,v.47 

Parisians now call these isles [of safety] 
“Dieu merci.” 

Eno, William P. New York rules regulate 
Paris traffic. Rider and driver, Aug. 10, 
1912, v. 44: 9-10. SF277.R5,v.44 

Henard, Eugéne. f&tudes sur les transforma- 
tion de Paris. Paris, Librairies-impri- 
meries réunies, 1908-1909. 8 pts. 

NA9198.P2H4 

Etudes sur les transformations de 
Paris. L’Architecture, June 23, 30, July 7, 
1906, v. 19: 210-216, 222-227, 236-240. 

NA2.A75,v.19 
Les voitures et les passants. La ques- 
tion des carrefours: p. 210-216. 
Carrefours libres et carrefours A gira- 
tion: p. 222-227. 
Le carrefour a giration des grands boule- 
vards: p. 236-240. 

How traffic regulation in Paris is being rev- 
olutionized by an American [William P. 
Eno.] American city, Jan, 1914, v. 10: 
41-42. HT101.A5,v.10 

The American city asked Mr. Eno for a 
brief statement of what he has been 
able to accomplish. ..His reply is here 
quoted in full. 

Miltoun, Francis. World’s finest street; its 
traffic conditions. American motorist, Dec. 
1912, v. 4: 950. TL1.A47,v.4 

Traffic conditions on the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées in Paris... 

New York slower than Paris. 
driver, Oct. 25, 1913, v. 47:3. 

SF277.R5,v.47 

Parallel tracks for horses and automobiles 
on Champs Elysées. Automobile, Apr. 23, 
1914, v. 30: 871. TL1 A6,v.30 

Triumph of the “Eno system.” Rider and 
driver, Oct. 25, 1913, v. 47: 12. 

SF277.R5,v.47 
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Toronto, Ont. 


Toronto, Ont. A by-law to regulate traffic 
in the public streets, passed June 23, 1911. 
Toronto, City clerk. 

—— Police dept. Extracts from street 
traffic regulation, 1914. Toronto, City 
clerk. 

Vancouver, B. C. 

Vancouver, B. C. By-law regulating the use 
and occupation of and the conduct of per- 
sons in or upon streets, avenues... Van- 
couver, City clerk, 1913. 13 p. 

Vienna, 

Vienna. Direktion der stadischen strassen- 
bahnen. Die Entwicklung der stadischen 
strassenbahnen im zehnjahrigen Eigenbe- 
triebe der gemeinde Wein. Hrsg. vonder 
Direktion. Wien, Garlach & Wiedling, 1913. 
154 p. 

Personal und wohl fahrseindichtungen: 
p. 119-133. HE4759.V62A4 1913 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

The library as an aid to efficiency is not 
exactly the kind of library some of us delight 
in. The library of our dreams is likely to 
resemble, in one respect at least, the ideal 
university as defined by Lowell. He used to 
say a true university is a place where noth- 
ing useful is taught; and it is pleasant to 
imagine a library as a collection of books 
containing nothing useful. Nevertheless, if 
books must be turned to other purposes than 
those of pure delight, one can bear the 
thought of their promoting the prosperity 
and happiness of some of the hundreds of 
thousands who daily have access to the 
thickly sprinkled public libraries of our 
broad land. And there are now many other 
collections of books, not quite so public, 
maintained by the great business houses of 
our large cities as instruments for the per- 
fecting of the efficiency of those whom they 
employ. The growing importance of these 
collections has only recently been revealed 
by the new and enterprising periodical, “Spe- 
cial Libraries,” and there are other kindred 
publications that call occasional attention to 
the utilitarian aspect of the library, For 
instance, the June issue of the ‘Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin” has an “eye-opener” in the 
shape of a sketch of “Libraries in Business,” 
by Miss Pearl I. Field, of the Chicago Public 


Library, who is officially connected with the 
business libraries of the city, so far as they 
maintain relations with the public library, 
whose head, be it added, has shown himself 
energetic in the establishment of such spe- 
cial book-collections in commercial houses.— 
[The Dial, July 15, 1915.] 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


In response to a request from the Presi- 
dent of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position that the Special libraries associa- 
tion, with other organizations participating 
in the Exposition, join in the program for 
the closing day, by sending to him a brief 
sentiment symbolizing the idea of what the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition has 
accomplished or will accomplish for human 
betterment and world progress, our retiring 
Secretary, Mr. Marion, sent the following 
communication: 


7 


Boston, November 27, 1915. 
Mr. Charles C. Moore, President, 
The Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, San Francisco, Cal. 

My Dear Mr. Moore: While my successor 
as Secretary of this Association has already 
taken office, still as retiring Secretary, under 
whose term of office all arrangements for the 
Special Libraries Exhibit at San Francisco 
were made, I am taking the liberty of re- 
plying to your request of November 11. 

May we not hope that the initials “P. P. 
I. E.”’ which have stood for the wonderful 
success spelled in the words ‘‘Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition” may come, in the 
not too distant future, to be universally rec- 
ognized as standing for “Perpetual Peace In- 
ternationally Extended,” the hope and aim 
of all our labor, the thought embodied at 
San Francisco, the ultimate goal of all 
human endeavor. 

It is with this hope that I send greetings 
to all the members of this Association, and 
express the wish that the stimulus given to 
world progress in 1915 may be kept alive 
and fostered faithfully until the Tercenten- 
ary of the Landing of the Piigrims, in 1920, 
when we shall commemorate the beginning 
of all that has culminated today in Panama- 
Pacific. Very sincerely yours, 

GUY E, MARION. 

















354 4th Ave. 





COMPETITIVE 
LIBRARY 
PURCHASING 


Librarians not familiar with our prices will find it to their 
advantage to secure quotations from us before placing their 
orders elsewhere. We are not only willing but eager to quote 
our net prices on any proposed purchase. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
NEW YORK CITY 


At 26th St. 























Dog Eared Pamphlets 


are unknown when your limp covered 
publications are placed in our pamph- 
let binders. Used and recognized as 
standard by all prominent librarians. 
Free samples sent upon request. 





GAYLORD BROS. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





To Special Libraries 





Subscribers: 





The Secretary is considering the 
advisability of having No. 1 of Vol. 1 
of ‘Special Libraries’ planographed, 
provided there were sufficient members 
who would find it worth while to pur- 
chase this for the completion of their 
sets. We can obtain fifty copies by 
this process. Will all members desiring 
a copy please notify the Secretary at 
once? If sufficient replies are received, 
copies will be made. Retail price 50 
cents each. 
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